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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



Casos Cervantinos que Tocan a Valladolid. By Nabciso Alonso 
Cortes. Madrid: Junta para Ampliaci6n de Estudios e 
Investigaciones Cientificas, 1916. 

The third centennial of Cervantes' death has produced something better 
than the florid oratory common on such occasions. Many new facts have 
been discovered throwing light upon the author of Don Quijote, his family 
and friends. Recent as is the publication of Fitzmaiu'ice-Kelly's admirable 
biography {Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. A Memoir), one can no longer 
trust that work alone for a complete knowledge of the facts of Cervantes' 
Ufe. A new edition is already desirable. Rodriguez Marin, Ameziia, 
Gonzdlez Aurioles, Ortega, and Alonso Cort6s have all contributed new 
information. If most of it is of slight importance, the simi total is very 
respectable. 

In the present book Alonso Cortes deals mainly with the Cervantes 
family as related to Valladolid. Rodriguez Marin had shown that C6rdoba 
was the real home of the family and that the connection with Alcald, de 
Henares, the novelist's birthplace, was only temporary. The present author 
tries to trace back the family history farther, to Talavera. He shows that 
nimierous members of the clan Cervantes inhabited that town, but he is 
unsuccessful in connecting the southern branch of the family with that of the 
north. True, Cervantes terms Talavera la mejor tierra de Castilla, but this 
encomium hardly proves that he regarded the town as the family solar. 
Alonso Cortes is on firmer ground when he begins to consider the history of 
the Licenciate Juan de Cervantes, Miguel's grandfather. Rodriguez Marin 
has shown that the latter settled in Alcald de Henares in 1505, where his son 
Rodrigo was born, and that he resided there six years. In 1516 we find him 
back in C6rdoba and in 1523 holding the post of teniente de corregidor in 
Cuenca. Every lover of Cervantes would like to believe with Rodriguez 
Marin that in sketching the portrait of the poor and upright teniente de cor- 
regidor in La Gitanilla the author took his own grandfather as a model. 
Unfortunately it is difficult to reconcile the ideal portrait with the facts con- 
cerning the Licenciado Juan now brought to light. In 1528 he held the post 
of oidor del Consejo del duque del Infantado in Guadalajara. Alonso Cort6s 
has unearthed the documents of a most unsavory suit between Juan's 
daughter Maria and the Archdeacon Martin de Mendoza. It would appear 
that the father not only winked at the illicit relations of his daughter with 
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this dissolute prelate of influential family, but also abetted her in a black- 
mailing suit which she brought against him. It has long been known that 
two of Miguel's sisters and his daughter Isabel were adventuresses constantly 
seeking to involve unwary lovers in the toils of the law. We now know that 
this unpleasant family tradition which persisted for three generations started 
with the novelist's aunt, Maria. Such unpleasant discoveries illustrate 
the dangers of genealogical research. Poverty could not be pleaded in 
extenuation. Witnesses depose that Juan de Cervantes maintained gran 
fausto de casa. They associated with nobles, participated in tilts and 
tournies, had slaves, servants, pages, and outriders, wore silks and other costly 
fineries. How different from the household which could not produce a 
piece of silver with which to cross the gypsy's palm! 

Such prosperity did not long accompany Rodrigo de Cervantes, the 
surgeon, and his family. Rodrigo seems to have left Alcald for Valladolid 
about 1551, when Miguel was only four years old. The father soon became 
a victim of extortion on the part of a certain Gregorio Romano. He was 
imprisoned for debt, and to secure release instituted a pleito de hidalguia. 
He had no difficulty in establishing his noble rank, but to regain solvency 
was a different matter. Plainly Rodrigo de Cervantes was a ne'er-do-well. 
The documents in the Romano trial enable us to follow the dismal fortunes 
of the family in Valladolid through 1553. Alonso Cortes plausibly conjec- 
tures that they continued to reside in that city until 1561, when they appear 
in Madrid. Much interesting material is given concerning the Trinitarian 
father, Juan Gil, whose biography Seiior Ortega is now writing, about the 
Valladolid poets mentioned in the Canto de Caliope, and concerning the family 
of the novelist's wife, Catalina de Salazar. The final chapter, devoted to 
Cervantes' last stay in Valladolid, contains little new material. Suffice it 
to say that no documentary evidence has been found proving his presence 
there previous to 1605. 

Seiior Alonso Cortes is to be congratulated on the acquisition of 
important new material and his honesty in not attempting to gloss over 
unpleasantnesses. Many interesting details are here passed over in silence. 
In interpreting his documents he occasionally indulges in too much speculation. 

Geokge T. Northup 
University op Chicago 
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